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'SBS'^BACT >. . . * . . ' 

. -Noting that psychologist 'Lawrence Kohlberg's 
pedagogical approach is predicated on the .classroom discussion, of 
moral/dilemmas, this paper suggests t;^at its affinity to the teaching 
of literature, coBifflunicaticn, and coiapcsit,ion is a natural one, '^he 
^first part cf the paper .offers a detailed explication of Kohlberg's 
stages of ffcral development, while the seccnd part provided 
suggestions for the application cf Kohlberg's theory by English 
teachers- Specific suggestions offered include presenting mcral 
dil'^mm^s \c the class tc_ initiate discossion, writing assignments* 
oral reports',* and analyses of literature; havr.ng students develop and 
present- .original dilemmas as the basis df^ class discussions and 
writing assignments; and directing students toward ejcamfMes cf moral 
dilemmas posed in literature 'selections in order to have them 
evaluate the cha^^rcters' responses to those dilemmas and discuus their 
cwn responses to them^ .(FL) - ■ • 
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KOHLBERG*S THEORY OF MORAL DEVELOPtoT: • 

A pedagCgical paradigm^ 

... • , 

As we venture, into the 1980*s^ critics of Ainerlcan e'ducatlon have 
on. one hand called for a return to the "basics" ^nd on the other ♦for re- 
iiew«d attention to the teaching of^alues and "ethics" in claaferooms. 
James Mackey notes, "as the interest in values education accelerates, 

• ■ 2 

the concerned teacher's search foT a workable value framework Increases. 
One such framework has been evolved painstakingly by Harvard's Lawrence, 
IGohlberg and h±s associates in psychology and related disciplines. 
Kohlberg's worK. a modem spin-off from that of John Dewey, provides a 
cognitive developmental paradigm that* has promise for those interested " 
in analysis of moral development in*. composition and communication. 

Basic to ^ohiberg's'^onceptu^li^ation- is his now relatively well 
documente^d theory that all individuals pass through moral states or 

NStages of thought. /He argues that, the most* important of education's 

' ^- ' ' ' ' 

•*hidden agendas" ought not to 'be such things as conformity or competition, 

•but should be' thajt of developing a higher sense of moral rfesponsibllity . 

One of education's highest functions is to serve -as a stimulus and guide 

t 

for such development. Ideally, the teacher functions as a* facilitator 
who Jjitervenes in ^lassi:^m discussion opportunely by providing ^ higher 
frame of moral analysis than might otherwise emerge from classroom Inter- • 

* • ' 

actibn on a given topic. ^ . 

In or^er to accomplish such interactJ,on, the teacher (1) must be Able 
to determine the student's level of moral thought, and (2). must be able 
to articulate the subsequent , stage at least one level higher in moral 

development should such I6vel not fiormally develop from student interaction,. 
• ' • . ' - ) • 



Since Kahlb^g*s pedagogical approach was *'Vredicate(! on the •class- 
room discussion of moral /dilemmas , we suggest that its affinity to 
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analysis of literatu/e, cOramlxniQation, and composition is a mo 



St natural 



one< 



conc^B 



cate ^ 
i7e will 



Our attention is centered in two Ways. First we* seek to 
the rudiments of Kohlberg's stages of moral development. Seco 
suggest' a few' applications for the^ teacher of literature. 

... • y 

Kohlberg's Stage Theory 

Dr.Kohlberg explains that the theoretical basis of the stages of ^ 
iaoral reasoning he proposes is. found in the works^of Kant, Dewey, and 
"Piaget*"' The work of Piaget In the area of cognitive structuring of 
children's reasoning through the use of interviews and observation is 

V 

most directly related to Kohlberg's worK. KoKlberg says, "In 1955 I 
stdrteU to redefine and validate .(through longitudinal and cross-cultural 
stud^ tjfie Dewey-Fiaget levels and stages." Kohlherg now claims to have- 

validated the stages and indicates' that the concept of stages implies ^ 

.•■*■«'■ . ^ ^ . 

three characteristics: .;" 

1. ,Stages are ''structured wholes," or -organized systems of thought. 
Individuals are conSisteht in level or ^moral judgment'. . 

2. Stages form an invariant ' sequence . .Under all conditions except 
extreme trauma, movement is always 'forward * never backward. Indivi- 
duals never skip stages; movement is- alWays to the next stage^,up. 

3. Stages are '."hierarchial integrations." Thinking at a higher stage 
includes or. comprehends witfein it Idwer-stage thinking. There^is a' 

/ tendency to* function at or prefer the highest stage available. o 

• • ^ , V ' 

Kohlberg's. S4:age theory Itself is divided /i^nto three levels*. Within 
each level there are two stages, which provides -six stages in 'all. We 
will consider the definition^ of the levels first, then turn to t^be six . 
staps. 
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' Dr. Kohlberg has identified the three levels a^ preconventional ^ 

convetitional ^ and postconventional ♦ The person operating at* the pre- 

mventional level responds to cultural labels of good and bad, and inter 

prets these labels .In terms of the physical ^cons^tquences to oneself or-' 

in terms of the physical power of those who establish the rules and. > 

labels of good and bad. Thus, at this level the person reasons in 

terms of punishment., reward, oi/ the exchange of favors. 

The second level, conventional, can^be thought of as a confomtst 

« / 

level, but JCohlberg indicates that thik i^ perhaps too smug a term. 
The Individual at this leyel is concerned with maintaining the expecta- 
tions and rules of the family, gtoup, or nation for its own sake. The 
concern is with both conforming , to the social order and maintaining, 
supporting, and justifying this order. 

In the posttonventional level, the individual's mora:}, reasoning 
base^ upon autonomaus principles which have validity and. applic^ion 
apart fropi th? Individual's identification with those persons or groups. 



At tlka level the Individual reasons according to internalized principles 



vjhich^have validity for all persons across all ages and time peri.od§% 

♦ 

^Additional clarification pf the moral levels postulated by 'Kohlberg 

comes from a view of the' levels in terms of the relationship between . 

the self and^ society. Kohlberg explains: 

One way of understanding the three levels is to think of them 
aa-±hree different types of relationships between the self and 
aaSety's rules and escpectations. From this j),oint of view, a 
» (person at the preconventipna^ level is one lor whom ruffes and 

.social expectations are something external to the sel^ A , 
• conventional persoti has achieved a socially normative appre-r* 
elation of the rules and expectations of others, especially 
authorities, and identifies the self with the occupants of 
social or societal role relationships.' The principled (or " 
postconventional) "person has differentiated self from norma- 
tive roles and defining values in terms of self-constructed . 
reflective principles. ° : 



1 ^ 



Aa Indicated earlier, within each of the three levels ther6 are 
two stages* The first two\stages occur at the preeonventldnal level. - . 

4 

Kohlberg explains these stages aa follows: 

' Stage 1; Orientation toward punishment and unquestioniM^ 
vcleference. to superior ^ power. The physical ^eonsequences at 
^ action regardless, of their htiman meaning or'^value determine 
its goodnes^ or hadness.^ . . , 

Stage 2: Right action consists of that which instrumentally 
. • satisfies one's own needs and occasionally the needs of others. 

• Human relations are viewed in terms like those of the market- 
place. Elements of fairness^ of rficiprocijj^, and equal sharing 
are presep.t, but they are always interpreted in a physic^, . 

"pragmatic way. Reciprocity is a matter of "you scratch iny. 
back and 1*11 sc:5atch yours"- not of loyalty, gratitude, or 
Justice.^ ^ * • , ■ 

The third and fourth stages occur at the conventional level. 
Again, Kohlberg ejtplains; 

iStage 3: Good-bo^ — good-girl orientation. , Good behavior is J 
that which pXeases or helps others anfi is approved by them. 
There is much conformity to stereotypical iiaages of what is 
majority or natural behavior. Behavioi: is often judged by 
intention — "he means well" becomes important for the first - , 
time, and is overused, as by Charlie Brown in Peanuts. One 
seeks approval by being "nice." 

. Stage 4; Qrientatioij* toward authority, fixed rules 'and the 
. ; maintenance o'f the s6cial .order. Right behavior , consists of 
doing one's duty, showing respect for authority and main- 
taining the given social order for itS own sake* One earns 
respect by performing dutifully. -^^ ' . 

Thci final two stages- afe found in the post conventional level. 
Kohlberg describes these stages as follows: - , \ 

Stage 5: A. social-contract 'orientation, generally With legal- 
istic and utilitarian overtones. Right action tends to be 
, defined in terms of . general rights and in tfertns of standards 
which have been critically examined and agreed upon by the 
whole! society. There is a clear awareness of' the relativism 
of personal values and opinions and a corresponding emphasis 
upon procedural rules for reaching consensus. Aside from 
what is constitutionally and democratically agreed- tipon, right 
or wrong is a matter of personal * "values"" and. "opinion." Th^ 

* result is an emphasis upon the "legal point of ^/iew," but with 
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an emphasis upon the possibility of changing the law in terms of 
rational considerations of social, utility, rather than freezing it 
in the terms of Stage 4 "law and- order." Outride the legal realm, , 

• free agreement and contract 4re the binding elements of obligation. 
This is the of ficiaL morality of American government, and finds its 
ground in the thought of the wrtteps of the Constitution. 

Stage 6: .Orientation tdtoard the decisions of conscience ' and. 
toward self-chosen ethical principles appealing to logical com- 
prehensiveness, universality, and .cotisistency. , These principles 
are abstract, and ethical (the Golden KSfle.'the categorical impera- 
tive); they are not cohcrete moral rules like the Ten Commandments. 
Instead, they are universaj. .principles of justice , of the reciprocity 
equality of human rights, and of respect for the dignity of human 
beings as ijtdividual persons. 

• KohlbercVs studies are baseSd on a series of Interviews with student 
and afiultsubjects regarding their responses to '^a series of miOral *4ilemmas 
the researcher poses to them. An important featuria of Kohlherg's work con- 
cems ^he stress upon the moral reasoning employed by the subject. | There 
are no necessarily right or wrong answers i to the dilemmas; rather 'the re- 
searcher codes ^^the statements of reasoning employed. The reader may be 
helped/ in understanding the stages by having an opportunity to see how 
subjects' r&sponses are coded by KdKLberg.^ 

The most frequently ci^ed of Kohlberg *8 dilemmas is the case of 
Heinz. The stQ,ry appears beloj/: , _ 

In Europe, a "woman was near death *from cancer . One drug might • 
"save her, a' form of radium that 'a druggist in the same town had 
recently discQ.vered. The dtuggist was- char'ging $2,000, ten times' 
what the drug cost him to malge. The sick woman's husband, Heins^, 
went to everyone he knew to borrow the /money, but he cbuld only 
get tojgether about half of what it cost.' He told the druggist 
that his wife- was dyljig and asked him to sell it cheaper or let 
htm pay later. ' But the druggist said, "no." The husband got 
desp*erate, and broke into the-'tnan's store to steal the drug • 
his wife,' Shotlld the husband have done that? jWhy?-"-^ ■ • 

The answer to the question ^should the husband/ have done that?" is not ' 

what is Important to Kohlberg. Rather, the^swers to "w^y" and to 

• ■ ■ " . . .A . ■ 

additional probing questions the researcher uses will determine at what 



level of moral reasoning the 'subject is operating. Example's of pro and 

« 

con responses at each, stage v^ill help to clarify this point. 

^'Stag^ 1: Punishment and obedience orientation. 
• 

Pro ; It isn't really bad to take it— he did askto pay for. 
it first. He wouldn't do any other damage or taRe^ anything 
else and tKe drug he'd take is only worth $200, he's not really . 
takfhg a '$2, 000 drug. 



Con : Heinz doesn't have any permission to take the drug. He « 
can't just go and break through a window or break the doo« dQWn. 
He'd be a bad. criminal doing all that damage. That drug is worth 
a lot of money and stealing anything so expensive would really be 
a l^g crime. 13 ^ . 

Both of these texamples ^re silent as to Heinz's intentions. Nor do. they 

• . _ * . ■ •/ 

consider any obligation to his Wife. The statements judge the crime in 

» ■ - 

# 

terms of the consequences of Heinz's action. ^ ^ / 

Stage 2: Instrumental relativist orientation. 

/ ' 

Prrf: Heinz isn't really doing any harm to Che druggist, and he * 

can always pay him back. If he doesn't want to lose his wife, 

he. should take the drug because it's the only thing that will- 
work. . ' \j * 

Con : The druggist* isli' t wrong or bad, he just wants to ma^e < 
*a profit like* everyone else. That's what you're in business ..• 
for, to make money. Business is^ business.-'-^ 

At ^tage 2 the intentions are very much in evidence. The pro statement 

mentions an- inteji'tion to pay the druggist bdck, and the con statemetit ' 

shifts to the druggist's position indicating that the druggist is just 

like everyone else' in wanting to make a profit. The hedonism contained 

In the pro statement is quite egoistic in suggesting that ^Heinz should 

.commit the crime only '-If he doesn't want to' lose his wife." There?' is 

no concern shown, for tl^e wife. If Heinz does want to lose her, or if^e 

\ ■ I • ■ 

dbesn't care that much, it's a tough break for the wife.. 
Stage 3: Interpersonal concordance. 

Pro: Stealing is bad but this is a bad situation. -Heinz 
Isn'to doing wrong In trying to sW his wife; he has no • 
' choice but to take the drug. .He is pnly doing somethinaiib 
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that Is natural for a good husband to do. You can't blame 
him for doing something out of iove for his wife. You'd 
blame him if he> didn't love his wife eno^^gh to save ho.r. « 

Con ; If Heinz 's wife dies he can't be blamed In these 
circumstances. You can't say he Is a Jieartless husband 
Just because he won't commit a crime. The druggist is 
the selfish and, heartless one in this situation, ^einz 
• tried to do everything he really could. ^ 

Now both answers are clearly fully Involved in the parties' Intentions. 

The ansiers discuss who can be approved of and who cannot be approved of 

b^ measuring their intentions. Both answers find Heinz blameless, .but 

the cou statement in addition shifts the blame to the druggist. 

Stage 4: Law and or^er orientation.^ ^ 

Prd: The druggist is leadings wrong kind of life if he 
Just lets somebody die. You can't let somebody die like 
that, so it's Heiuz's duty to save her. But Heinz can*t 
Just go around breaking laws and let it go at that — he 
must pay the druggist back, and he must take his punish- 
ment for stealing. 

Con: I^'s a natural thing for Heinz to want to s^iie his 
wife, but it's still always wrong t a steal. You have' to 
follow the rules regardless of how you feel or regardless • 
of the specific circumstances.^^ 

) ' 
Here the statements consider intentions .but add to that some perception 

of a natural law. Notietheless, both the pro and the con statements 

eventually arrive at the conclusion that the obligation to obey the law 

overrides any "natural" inclinations Heinz paay have. 

Stage 5.: .Social contract orientaticga. 

Fro : Before you say stealing^ is wrong you've got to really 
think about this whole situation. Of course the Ijaws are 
quit^e clear about breaking into a* store. And even worse, 
Heinz would know there were no legal "grounds for his actions. 
Yet, I. can see why it would be reasonable for anybody in 
this kind of situation to steal the drug» ,j 

Con : I can se4 the goo(f that would, come from illegally taking 
the drug, but the ends don't justify the means. You can o^ten 
findVa good action behind illegal action. You can't say Heinz 
would fee compietely wrong to steal the drug, but even these 
c-y:cuiostanc§is don't mike it right. , 
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The Stage 5 statements" demonstrate a more complex decision-making process. 

Here we find that ^ for both sides neither good intentions alone nor the law 

alone is sufficient to guide action « There is a recognition that while the 

law cannot be ignored it is. clearly unjust in this situation* The feeling 

seems to be that a better solution for these respondents would be to change 

the law, but since it has not been changed they find it difficult to either 

approve or disapprove of Heinz. Perhaps they woultd favor changijig the law 

according to established procedures. 

Stage 6: Universal ethical principle orientation* v 

Pro^: Where the choice must be made betwe^ disobeying the law and. 
saving a human life, the Jiigher principle of preserving life makes 
^ it morally right — not just understandable — to steal the drug. 

Con : There are so many cases of cancer today that with any new 
drug cure, IM assume that the drug would be scarce and th*t 
« ' ' there wouldn't be enough to go around to everybody. The right 
course of action can only he the one which is consistent to all 
people concerned. Heinz ought to act, not according to "what is 
legal in thiis case, but according to what he conceives an ideal j 
just person would do in this situation. 
* 

At the ^ag^ § level of reasoning, both answers are quick to affirm the 
position tt)mt the law may be disobeyed if a highej principle is involved. 
The position taken is justified on the basis of a universal principle which 
everyone can live by no matter what role they will be called upon to play. 
Notice that* the special relation'lship between husband and wife gives way- at 
this stage to an even more important consideration of the supremacy of life 
over property/ ' » ^ 

With, t^ie fSregbing discussion in^*aind, the reader is directed to 
Table. 1 which provides the definition of the m^ral stages within each level. 
The Table provides an easy^to use guide to Kohlberg's moral stages as 4 
ready reference for the scholar/critic in ^mfi^ing^ this, theory to his 




.rhetorical analyses. » •« 
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Table 1, Definition of Moral Stages 

U Preeonventional level 

At thi» tcvcf. ihc child ts responsive to cultural rulei and bbols of <)Ood and^bod, fight oc 
WrOTKV tH#t interprets thevcf .labels either in terms ol the physical or the hedonistic €onsc<|ucnces 
of actn^n Cpofushm^nt, reward, exchange of favors) ot in terms of (he physical p<fwer of those 
who enunciate the rules and labels. The level is divided into the following two stages: 

Stage 1 : Tht puniihfrtcnt\yndobct/fCncc orientation* The physical consequences of action 
dcterniine its QOodness or badness, rcQjrdlcss of the human meaning or value of these 
consequences. Avoidar>eft^f punishment and unquestioning deference to povver are valued iri 
their own ritjht^ not in terms cf rcspc-ci for an underlying moral order sup|>orted by punfthmeni 
ind authority (the latter l)cing •Sta<j'» 4). 

Sta^e 2: ^Thc in$tfun}cnt*ihrt:f^tl^i%( oricnt^Mion. Riyht action consists of that which 
instfumentally satisfies one's own needs and oqcasionalty the needs of others. Hum.in relations 
ore viewed in terms like ti>ose of the fnarketptace. Elements of fairness, of reciprocity, and of 
equal 'sharing are present^ but they are al%voys interpreted in a -physic^jl. pragmatic ywy. 
Reciprocity is n matter of "you scratch my back and Til scratch yours/* not of loyalty, 
gratitude, or justice. . 

|1« Conyentional level 

At this level, m.iiiit«iining the expectations of the individual's family, group, or rwilion is 
perceived as vjluat>te in us own rujht. regardl^'ss of immf»diatc and obvious cons«qujcnces. The 
dltitudcVi^ nut only one of confortmty to personal expectations and sfKial order, bvit of loyalty 
fo it. of atotivcly rruintiuninfj, supporting, and nislifying the order, and of irien-tifying with the 
persons or group involved in a. At this level, there arc the foUoy/mg two st'agcs; 

Sia<)e 3: The intorpcnonal concorddstcc or *'good toy ^ nice giri" orientotfon. Good 
behavior is that which pleases or helps others and is approved by them. There ii much 
^conformity lo stereotypicol images of what is mnjor^ty or ''natural" bfchavior. Belwvior is 
frcguentlyjuclttcjj by intention - "he nr«ans well" becomes irhporiant for the first tin^. One 
irarns approval by being "nice.** • . 

SiacjC 4: The "Uov/and order*' orientation. There is orientation toward authority, fixed rules. 
truJ the main iciwnce of the social order Bight behavior consists of doing one *s duty, showirig 
rtspecl for authority, and nruintaining the given social order for its own sake, 

111. Postconventional, autonomous, or principled level 

At this level, there is a clear effort to define moral values and principles that hove validity 
and application apart from the auihonty of the groups or persons holding these principles and 
apart from th<^ inrlividuars own idemification vv'ith these groups. This level iilSo has two stages: 

Stage 5: The socio f^ontroct, icrj^^HstfC oncntntiotf, generally with utilitarian overtones, t^ighi 
action tends to be defined in terms of ticneral iniiividual rights and standards which have k>ecn 
critically examined arid "agreed upon by the whole society. There is a clear awareness of tha 
relativism of personal wflucs and opinions and .i corrcs^ionding emphasis upon procedural rules 
for reaching conseq^iii. Aside from what is constitutionally and denx)cratically agreed upon, 
the riuht is a matter of personal **values** arul **opinion.*' The result is an emphasis Lpon the* 
•^Icgal point of-view/* but with an emphasis upon^tho possibility of changing law in terms .of 
rational considerations of social utility (rather than freezing it in terms of Stage 4 *1aw and 
O'dcf**!. Outside the leg.il realm, free ogreuneni and contract is the binding element of ^ 
oMig^itinn. This is the **offici»ir' morality of the Ainericin yovcinment and conriiitution^ 

Storje 6: Thif uni^tyrs^iivthiati-princtpie oricntatiotu Right is defined by the decision of 

CO<isci*:nce in ucco^d with self<hostMi cthic%'il priiKipU*i aporalmg lo logical comprehensiveness, 

iiniveivility. anil consisteitcy. These pnnciftles aie .'Abstract ahdjethical (the Golden Hule, ths 

caterjn#ic;il imiH.'rativir); they are not concn.'te tnn ral rules like the Ten" Commandments. At 

he.Kl» IIm;V! i;re universal principles of juuict}, ol the reciprocity ao^ equality of hum:in rightt, 

and of resp^'Ct for the dignity of hunun tMsings as indi^idu^l persons I* *'r,-oan Is to Ou^ht/* 

jip- 164. 1S5). . ^ ' • f 

— Reprinted from Th0 Journol of Philosophy^ October 25, 1973 
* * 

- ^ - ■ • ■• ■* 



Kohlberg's'^ea'earctt lJa$/lW' to conclude that preconyentional 
moral reaaonljig 1$ ,i;he ^ievel of. mosit children under the age of nine. 
Some adolesc^ts^lSji'sp reason at this level. Further, more recent studies 
have led 4iim to*?|l^^ ij^sJy criminal offenders' reasoning, both adolescent 
and adult, at |$i«^l. Most; kdoifescentr and adults in our society and 

other cultures ^p^i?^te at the c^onventional level. The' post conventional 
level/ taf^tained by only a minority of adults and J.s generally not^^ached 
untli after ^ge; twenty-"*"^ Koh^Lberg points out that "aliapst all' individuals 

oan;Lf est i«^re than 50 percent of responses at a single 6tage with the rest 

. ► / / ^ ^ . - .20 ' * 

of tha r4sp(Jnses at -'adjacent stages/* ' . , 

^ ^ h^l^^iscusaion of Kohlberg's moral stages, Jack R. Fraenkel points 
KohJ^ra'a belief "that. the six stages are universal, hold true In all 



out 

cultur4i, W that each stage represents a level of reasoning higher than 
the one^l?Wpedlately preceding it." Kohlberg states, "We claim. . . that 

each^gher stage of reasoning is a more adequate way of resolving moral 

" . • ' „22 
problemsy Judged by moral-philosphic criteria. 

^' .atfion of the Stages . - 



/ ithB application^ of Kohlberg* s Moral Development Theory to the teaching 

ifU. ^ ......... . ....... 

Some people would argue that the schools have noisiness teaching morality 

„ „„. ... ... „^ ..... . 

cjnarge. The schools" probably should n5Pinvolve^ems elves directly in . 
teaching specific moral valifes, and yet we all Icnow that as teachers we 
cannot always -clearly distinguish our own values from .the subject matter. 
Bi^t^re importantly, the business of education is to provide our students 
with the mental equipment they nee4 to-be able to cope with the challenges 



of living in our society. The tjse'of Kohlberg! a Theory in the classroifia 

is. Intended to -provide the stydents with an understanding of^ the thought ^ 

. • ^ . . * * 

processes eBlploye(3, to justify certain decisions. As Kohlberg h^s s tatted; 

. • ' ' ■ ^ - ' 

**Whethfer we llKe. it; or not 'schoolinjg is a morsel enterj^rise. Values- i'si^u^a 

-abouiid iii the 'Content andS process, o^ teaching." Clearly, the schools are 

• ' ^ ' " ^ W ■ . ' .. * «• ' ' 

involved in teaching ;inor.ality, and, the use of Kohlberg' s approach^is de- 

* • • . * . • IT ' ^ • > . ' • . • ' • , - * ^ * ^ » ^ 

^sigAed to* empfia^iae- the understanding pf the thought processes employed ^ 

in making moral decisions To the ^tent Kohlberg has validated the step*- - 

wise ptogr;ession indivldifcal^ through tha stagers of moral development, 

this approach can serve to enhance the student's moral reasoning developflient 

Further jastif tcatlon for pursuing moral development comes from tm 

increased concern for moi^lty- demonstrated by our society. Roger, Brown 

|tnd Richard J. Hernist^in. report: . ^ ^ , 

la fact, since Kohlberg started his. work, America has changed' 
from a society in rather stable equilibrium to a, society that 
is, as newspapers like to say, rent by conflict. The result, 
is that thinking people have been driven beyond conformity to 
what exists, to try to .find some widely acceptable- ground on 

' which- established practices can be either defended or altered. 
In Effect, we. have moved into a great "age of moral ■reason;|Lijg, 
as'Ve did during the Civil War and the Amar lean Revolution i 
which were also times -of massive conflict in the norms^ qf the 
society as a^whole. Today's newspapers, books,, magaisines, and 
television programs are all filled with moral arguments, not 
primarily about sex or swearing, but about other matters. And 
it is inevitable that' the society will seek to understand what 

' ^t can of tills processes . . . 1 

.So we can see that society is showing increased Interest ih morality and 
educators and schools are intrin^cally related - to the process of under- 
standing moral values. believe that teachers of composition and 
coimaunication are in a natural discipline for the application of Kohlberg' s 
theory to the societal concern with morality. 

Kohll^rg*s. method involves the use of dilemmas to stimulate class 
dlscusaionC We/believe the use of dilemmas can aid class discussion, " but 



-extend theii: applicatlpn to vnrltten assl^unents, oral, reports speeches , 
and the analyses of literature. To initiate discussion, the instructor 
taay pose "a diienim^ to the class for their responses-. ' The teacher should 
be able to identify the stage of moral reasoning Indicated' by each re- 
sponse and help lead the discussion toward higher levels of reasoning 
through the*use of probing questions. ■ The written aslignnjent following 
this discussion would ask the students to ^^sent their responses to the ' 
dlleiama using what . they ^lieve to be the most valid reasoning.- The 



•■■.«■■ • /" ■ - J* 

•assessment by the inatructor of the . assignments would be based primarily 



on the lucicf expression of the reasoning, but coiild also consider the stage 

. * • • • 

of reasoning^ employed and pose some questions designed to ericourage the 
student' to -considet 'the ne^t higher stage of reasoning. But the grade ^ 
shoiild not be equated to the stafee of reasoning employed, rather it ghould . 
be based on the quality of the communication regardless of the stage or 
v^x&l reasoning demonstrated. 

Later class assignments could encourage the student to develop and 
present original dilemmas. The students' dileiamas couid then be the basis 
for class discussion and further writing assignments. The attention of the 
class could. then be directed toward examples of literature in which the 

students are asked to identify the moral dilemma or dilemmas posed by 
• ♦ < . ^ -. •' 

. .t^e literature, to evaluate the characters' responses to those dilemmas, 

« • and to discuss the student's response to the dilemma. 

The approach we recommend is not currently being employed to the 
extent we recommend by, any department or institution' of which we have 
. ■ . knowledge. There have be^ isolated experiments with various aspects of 

this system around the United Stages', but no concerted or concentrated 
. ' effort has yet appeared. Some English teachers have tried using some' 

dilemmas in class with a certain degree of success. Tha^e have been a 
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f • . ^ ' . . . "'•^ 

few examples of soclaiplstudies teachers using the dilemmas for cl^^ss dis- 

cusslon, kad we know of • one case of an effort to evaluate literature using 

'this inethod., Biit we recoranend not a piecemeal approach, rather a multi-- 

vpronged use of dileunnas and litetature evaluation . to encourage our students 

to understand and progress in their nloral reasoning. . 

We can qffer a sanq^le dilemma for use in pi^rsuing our recommendation: 

The Case of iSKaron. ^j^^ 

y , - . « r 

SlLaron and her best friehd Jill are shopping when Jill wants 
to* try on a blouse. Emerging from a dressing room,- Jill catches 
Sharon's eye, indicates she is wearing the blouse, then leaves ^ 
the store without a word. A few minutes later, store personnel, 
and a security officer approach Sharon. A clerk says either 
Sl^ron or her friend, has taken the blouse; the manager wants to • 
prosecute.". "What's the name of the girl you were with?" the 
security officer asks. "If you doh't tell us, you can be charged^ 
with- the "crime or with aiding the person who committed the crime." 
Should Sharon give Jill's name to the officer?2o 

Conclusion ' . ^ 

We hope that this discussion of Rohlberg's Theory and its appllca- 
tion to the- classroom will stimulate further investigation Into moral ; 
reasoning and the use of moral dilemmas for written and otal assign- 
ments. Certainty, we encourage everyone who considers adopting this 
approach to delve more deeply into the research reports of Kohlberg's 
work that are available. * 

We turn to Lawrence Kohlberg for' our final word of advice : 

■ '. • • it 

Knowing that someone's thinking is moral stage 2 is not to 
say- that that person does not think or act morally; it. is 
to. recognize his sense of right and , fairness as stage 2. 
To understand a person's stage 2 reasoning helps us to 
understand his point of view, to put ourselves in that 
person's place an'd see the world through his ^yes. We 
sometimes label -the stage 2 way of thinking "instrumental 
egoism," but this does not mean that stage 2 individuals 
care nothing for other people or have no sense of fairness. 
, It means, rather, that their concern for others is limited 
by the notion that people basically have to look out for 
themselVes in this world, so that good relations are bdsed 
on trAde-offs.27 
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;> So while we recognize higher '^levels -of reasoning >"ve n&ed to be 
careful "that we do not ovaltiate the individual unfairly because his level 
%f reasoning' has. not yeit developed tb a .stage we approve. \ - 
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